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kept attention awake, was voted to the office of 
reader. My uncle, who contrived so to arrange 
his professional business as to be able to devote a 
large portion of the day to his home, placed the 
stories in the hand of the young barrister in the 
order in which he thought it best that they should 
be read. A flush mantled on the cheek of Temple ; 
he kept his blue eyes very steadily fixed upon the 
page. I could have divined from his manner, had 
I not known the fact before, that the tale with 
which he commenced was his own. 


GUY DALESFORD. 


“There is no doubt about it, Mrs. Sandys ; 
Captain Dalesford is expected by the two o'clock 
train, and the blue-room is to be prepared for him 
directly.” 

“The blue-room! poor Master Guy’s room! 
T do not like the look of it,’’ said the old house- 
keeper, ruefully shaking her head. “ It seems as 
if he were a-coming to take our young master’s 
place.” 

“I’m afraid you're not far from the mark,” 
replied Payne, the butler, lowering his voice. 
“Master vowed that he never would forgive his 
son, and he’s just the man to keep his word.” 

“ Well, I say it’s a hard thing,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sandys. “ Just because the young gentleman 
chose to marry to please himself, it’s a hard thing 
that he should be a stranger in his own home, and 
be pushed aside by his own cousin. He was al- 
ways a creature of impulse, as my poor dear mis- 
tress used to say ; and when once he took a thing 
into his head, not all the world could drive it out 
again. Don’t you remember how he ran away 
from school P” 

“ Ay, and threatened to knock down the usher 
who was sent in pursuit of him. He is all im- 
pulse—nothing but impulse.” 

“T dare say that you have not forgotten how he 
flung your white cat out of the window, for dining 
on his favourite canary-bird ?” 

“ Ah! true, true; but how sorry he was for 
doing it. Poor Master Guy! how angry he was 
with himself; he was half ready to fling himself 
after the eat. Dear fellow! Oh, he’s quite a 
creaturevof impulse !” 

“T wonder if'he is angry with himself now,” 
said Paywe. “They say, ‘ Marry in haste, and 
repent: at leisure.””” 

“Tt makes me miserable to think how he may 
be now. I don’t believe that master makes him 
any allowance.” 

“ Not one farthing ; you may be positive as to 
that.” 

“ And he has been accustomed to all sorts of 
comforts, and pleasures, and luxuries, as you may 
say. Where is he to get his claret or his bur- 
gundy, his horse to ride, or his valet to serve 
him? Impulse don’t bring us these kind of 
things, and, may be, he’ll not like to want ’em.”’ 

“Tsay, Mrs. Sandys,” observed Payne, in a low 
confidential tone, approaching a little nearer to 
the kind-hearted old woman. 

“ What is it? Any news of Master Guy ?” 

“Tam certain that master took a letter out of 
the post-box this very morning.” 

“ It’s like that he should, seeing that he unlocks 


perfect, and whose earnest, animated manner ever | 





the box himself every day, and takes out the let- 
ters that are in it.” 

“Ah! but this letter was’—he glanced can. 
tiously round—* this letter was from Mr. Guy.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” cried the housekeeper, 
eagerly. “ How did you know P” 

“ Don’t I know his bold, dashing hand? I 
could tell it at the other end of the long hall; it 
looks as if he always wrote by impulse. Well, I 
was a laying the breakfast ; so, thinks I, I'l! just 
see at a glance how master takes it.” 

“ How did he look P—how did he look P” 

“T could not see how he looked, for his back 
was turned to me; but I could see what he did.” 

* And what did he do?” 

“He read it, I fancy; then walked up to the 
fire, and threw the letter into it.” 

“Oh, the cruel old man! how could he have 
the heart to do it? His only son, too! Poor 
dear Master Guy! Perhaps he was asking for 
forgiveness.” 

“ Or for money,” suggested Payne. 

“ Well-a-day! I’m sure he’d be welcome to my 
little savings, if I only knew where to send them. | 
It’s more than a year since he made that unlucky — 
marriage, and he must have emptied his own purse 
long ago ;” and Mrs. Sandys sighed heavily. * But,” 
continued she, addressing herself again to Payne, 
“was there nothing elae that passed? Did not 
master seem very grave, or very paleP Did he 
not say anything ?” 

“TI thought that he did look pale, but rather 
stern than grave; and he did say something, but 
it was only, ‘ Payne, tell Mrs. Sandys that I ex- 


_— the captain by the two o’clock train, and 


ire her to prepare the blue-room for him di- 
rect} Ee? ” 

“\Who is this captain, this nephew of his P” 

“Oh, he’s a great hero from India, I under- 
stand; has fought I don’t know how many bat- 
tles, and conquered I don’t know how many 
pagans ; and he was wounded at some place called 
Snake-bad, or Crocodile-bad, or somethmeg of that 
sort. He’s a desperate fighting fellow, I take it.” 

We'll have no peace in the house,” said the 
housekeeper, with a sigh. 

“Phen I heard master say that the captain is 
bringing home a cargo of tiger-skins, every one 
of the beasts killed by his own hand.” 

“‘He’s welcome to the tigers and their skins | 
besides, so. that he does not thrust my poor young | 
master out of his birthright, and settle himsell | 
here as the heir. But it is time that I should see | 
about the blue-room,” said the housekeeper, tal- 
ing up her huge bunch of keys. “I’ve not let a | 
person enter it but myself since that unlucky mar- 
riage ; it’s just as the poor boy left it. It makes | 
my heart sore to prepare it for a stranger.” 

With slow, reluctant step Mrs. Sandys pro- | 
ceeded to her task, soliloquising as she moved | 
about the deserted chamber, and Jooked round 
upon familiar objects. 

“ Ah! there’s the very crack which he made in 
the glass, when he flung his boot at the valet. 
How often has he looked at his handsome face in 
that glass, dear fellow! This captain will never 
see such a reflection, I warrant. I dare say he’s 
as dark as a nigger. And the little china stand, 
where Master Guy hung his watch, I'll not leave 
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the dust upon that. And there is the picture | 
that cost such a mint of money, which caused such | 
high words between my old and young master. I | 
believe that my poor mistress hushed up the mat- 
ter by paying for it secretly herself. And there 
is the footstool that she worked for her darling, 
not six months before she died. To think of a 
stranger putting his foot upon that! He might 
have been given any room but this. Ah, well-a- 
day! this is a sad world that we live in. Poor 
Master Guy! he never knew what it was to wish 
for a thing and not have it. Who would have 
believed that it would ever have come to this?” 
The arrival of the expected guest was antici- 
pated with no small interest and curiosity by the | 
whole household at Dalesford Hall. Whether it 
were the fame of the captain’s exploits, or the ap- 
prehension that he came to supplant the heir, from 
the housekeeper to the stable-boy he was the sub- 
ject of the conversation of all. The groom, who 
was deemed an authority—having lived with the 
brother of an Indian nabob—aflirmed that the 
captain was certain to bring with him a black 
man, a parrot, and a monkey. Mrs. Sandys held 
up her hands in horror. The groom likewise had 
no doubt but that the stranger would smoke a | 
pipe as long as a boa-constrictor, with a great bell 
at the end. At which Mrs. Sandys exclaimed 
that he would drive her out of the house. 
Punctually at the hour expected, the carriage 
which Mr. Dalesford had sent to the station, rolled 
up to the door of his mansion. Payne doubted at 
first whether it could contain the captain, as there 
was no black man beside the coachman, and no 
monkey grinned from the window ; but when the 
steps had been let down, a slight, delicate-looking 
young man descended from the carriage, and 
quietly entered the house. Payne did not feel 
assured that this was indeed the formidable war- 
rior, until he had seen his master shake him cor- 





| derfully little changed by his residence in the | 


| tropics. 


“What do you think of him ?” was the ques- | 


* Perhaps he intends to learn.” 

“Qh, I dare say; he'll learn to get round my 
master; he'll learn to gather in the rents and 
spend the money, and keep the rightful heir out 
of his own father’s house. Out on him, the heart- 
less dissembler !”” 

During the course of the succeeding week, 
Dalesford Hall was visited by almost all of the 
neighbouring families. The arrival of the cap- 
tain, and its probable results, formed the common 


| topic of conversation, and the general subject of 
| . , . 
| speculation at every hunter’s breakfast, or maiden 


lady’s tea-party, within a compass of ten miles 
round. Whiere expectation had been much raised, 
it was somewhat disappointed ; none would have 
found out the hero to be one. The gentlemen all 
agreed that the new-comer appeared to be a sensi- 
ble sort of a man; Mr. Roper, the magistrate, a 
great judge of character, at least in his own opi- 
nion, glancing up from “ Joln Bull,” and peering 
above his spectacles, declared to his wife, in a 
dogmatical tone, “ There is a good deal more in 
that young man than appears on the surface; 
under that quiet manner—you may take my word 
for it—he’s working his way like a mole to some 
end. He’s ambitious, depend on’t; he’s ambi- 
tious, and he’ll not toss away the ball as poor 
Guy has done.” 

The ladies who met him could not but agree 
that the captain was “decidedly gentlemanly, 
but not half so attractive, nor by any means so 
interesting, as the cousin who had lost all to 
gratify the affections of his heart.” It was evi- 
dent that the captain was no creature of impulse ; 
there was neither fire in his eye nor poetry in his 
conversation ; he never quoted Byron, nor raved 
about Goéthe. 

There was one, however, to whom Clarence 
Dalesford became increasingly a favourite. His 
uncle, in whom natural affection had long strug- 


| gled with obstinacy and pride—who felt that the 


absence of his son had made a weary blank in his 
existence, and that it was sad in his declining 
years to be surrounded by strangers or hired 


| tion which went round, when the servants assem- | servants alone—his uncle enjoyed his society, was 


| bled that evening at the supper-table. 
| son, very much like other men.” 


| said Payne. 
|| acat, to say nothing of a wild beast.” 


| said the housekeeper, contemptuously. 


| proud of his exploits, and became sincerely attached 
“Think of him! why, he’s a quiet sort of per- | to his person. Clarence listened with patience to the 
| old man’s long stories ; he never broke them short 


“T can scarcely believe the story of the tigers,”’ | 
“He does not look the man to kill | 


“ Well, I dare say his tiger-killing is all talk,” 
“T sup- 


| pose that there was nothing spoken of all dinner- | 


time but his hunts and his battles and his wounds.” | 
* Not a word about any of them.” 
“ Then what did he talk about ?” 
“ He rather listened than talked ; but he joined | 


_ in the conversation upon the prospects of the | 


| exclaimed Mrs. Sandys, with a burst of iadigna- 


country, and poor-houses, and county magistrates, | 


| and farming, and that sort of thing.” 


“Then he has come to wheedle my master,” 


tion. He hag found out his weak side ; he knows 
that poor Master Guy could never be made to | 
care about boards of guardians or such stuff, or 
to learn how pigs and sheep should be fattened. 
What does this captain know of such matters P— 
the cunning hypocrite !” 





by a sudden remark on another subject, nor suf- 
fered his eye or his attention to wander. He 
helped his uncle to his gouty chair as gently as 
though Clarence had never fought a battle, nor 
looked at a tiger in the course of his life; and 
Mr. Dalesford felt, more than he expressed, the 
difference between the sudden kindness which is 
the effect of impulse, and the calm unvarying at- 
tention which never surprises, but which is always 
to be relied upon. 

Amongst the members of the household at 
Dalesford Hall, the new-comer was rather liked 
than otherwise. He gave little trouble to any 
one, and was courteous and considerate to all. 
Payne remarked that the captain was not half so 
free with his purse as Mr. Guy had been; but 
then, it was observed, he was not half so free 
either with his tongue or with his hand. Mrs. 
Sandys alone stood immovable in her aversion, 
like some stanch old Jacobite in the reigns of 
the first Georges. The captain, with her, was not 
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to be looked at, not to be thought of, after her 
“dear young master,” as she still persisted in 
calling Guy; she was certain that by underhand 
means Clarence was winning his way to the 
squire’s confidence ; and to have liked the favoured 
nephew, she would have considered as treason to 
the discarded son. 

One morning the good woman was employed a 
little later than usual with the ornamental china 
in the breakfast-room, when the captain, who 
was always an early riser, opened the door and 
entered. Mrs. Sandys dropped him a hasty curt- 
sey, and pursued her occupation. Clarence walked 
up to a picture which was always kept covered, 
and drawing aside the curtain, st for some 
moments gazing on the noble and expressive fea- 
tures of the countenance before him. To Mrs. 
Sandys’ indignant eye, it was like Cromwell con- 
templating the portrait of King Charles. 

“Does this picture resemble my coysin P” said 
the captain at last, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Sandys. 

“It is just himself, blessings on him !” she re- 
plied, with some emotion. 

“A very fine countenance,” remarked Clarence. 

“TI shall never see such another; never,” ex- 
claimed the old servant passionately. ‘“ Others 
may stand in his place, others may live in his 
home, others may be honoured and praised and 
favoured ; but we shall never have his like again~ 
my dear, generous, noble young master !” 

Clarence drew the curtain over the picture 
again; a grave thoughtful expression was on his 
countenance. “It is gall and wormwood to 
him,” thought Mrs. Sandys, “ to hear the praises 
of his rival ; but I could not have remained silent 
then, had my life depended upon it.” The captain 
seemed about to address her again, but was pre- 
vented from doing so by the entrance of Mr. 
Dalesford. 

“Good morning to you, Clarence; we are both 
early risers to-day. Are you still determined to 
go up to London P” 

“I must be there upon important business to- 
day, but propose to return before dark to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow—let’s see, that’s Thursday ; well, 
then, I shall write to Parker, my man of business, 
to meet you here on Friday.” ° 

Mrs. Sandys dared not stay to hear more, but 
she felt that she had heard enough. Trembling 
with excitement and indignation, she hastened 
into the servants’ hall, to communicate to others 
the important information which she had obtained. 
The man of business coming down from London— 
the captain expressly asked to meet him. There 
would be a new will made; Mr. Dalesford was 
goiug to disinherit his son ; the intruder’s base de- 
signs had succeeded ; her poor young master would 
be ruined while far away, and ignorant of all that 
was passing at his home. 

“No, there you are mistaken, Mrs. Sandys,” 
said Payne, with the air of one who was the 
bearer of important tidings ; ‘I saw my brother 
the carrier this morning; he told me that he had 
been up to town yesterday, met Mr. Guy by acci- 
dent near the Colney Hatch Station, and told him 
everything that has happened here, down to mas- 
ter’s presenting the captain last Monday with the 
black horse which his son used to ride.” 





| 


“ Met Master Guy!” exclaimed the excited old 
domestic ; and how did he look P—what did he 
say P—where was he going ? was he on foot, or 
was he di 

“There’s no use running on with such a string 
of questions ; I'll tell you all that I know, if you'll 
be quiet and listen. My brother was driving his 
cart, as I said, near the Colney Hatch Station, 
when he saw Mr. Guy come walking up the 
road——” 

“One would know him ten miles off,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sandys. 

“He was walking with a quick impatient 
step——” 

“ Ah! just like him, just like him.” 

“ But when he drew near, John was shocked to 
look at him; he said that he had never seen a 
man so changed in his life.” 

“My poor dear young ‘ master! 
changed ?” 

“ He looked like a dead man risen from his 
grave, so tall, and gaunt, and stern. His dress 
was weather-stained, old, and worn; he had nota 
cloak to protect him from the cold, and you re- 
member how frosty it was yesterday.” 

** Oh, that it should have ever come to this!” 
cried Mrs. Sandys, wiping her eyes with her apron. 

“He recognised my brother directly, stopped, 
and began to question him about home. First he 
asked after his father.”’ 

“ Dear heart! bless him !’’ 

“And then there was little need for him to 
ask further questions, for John is ready enough at 
all times with his tongue. My brother told me 
that when first he met Mr. Guy, he thought that 
the poor gentleman had scarcely life in him, he 
looked so wretched and so ill; but he had not 
spoken to him for five minutes, before the red colour 
rose in our young master’s cheek, and all the old 
fire sparkled in his eye, when he drew himself up 
and clenched his hand, just as he used to do 
when——. Why, there’s the bell ringing the 
second time for breakfast; I can’t stand talking 
here, for there’s some of the spirit of the young 
master left in the old.’ And so saying, Payne 
caught up the tray, and hastened away from his 
eager listener. 


but how 


INSECTS OF THE GARDEN. 

SMALL as a garden may be, it will have its insect 
tenants, all obnoxious to the gardener, who places 
them without distinction in his black book, and 
vows extermination against them. We cannot help 
enrolling ourselves on the side of the gardener ; at 
the same time, we would have it understood that 
we do not go to extremes, for some insects are 
positively beneficial and are his friends, while 
others, as far as regards the vegetable products 
in which he is concerned, occupy a neutral position. 

In the present paper, we propose to glance first 
at the principal species of insects which are a 
source of wealth, and call for man’s energetic 
supervision, such as the blister-fly, the lac insect, 
(an aphis), the cochineal insect (an aphis), the bee, 
the silk moth (of different species), and the gall 
insect (a cynips). Now, of these important insects, 
some are tended with the greatest care, and 
watched over with anxiety, lest epidemic disease 
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should sweep them away by thousands; while | with a fine bristle-like beak, which, being in- 


others are protected, as we protect pheasants in | sinuated through the bark and sappy part of the 


preserves, deer in parks, rabbitsin warrens, or salmon 
in rivers, with rigid surveillance. Were we, on the 


contrary, to enumerate those of the insect race | through the vessels. 


which are immediately and terribly detrimental to 
man’s interests, how extensive would be our 


| 


wood, enables the insect to extract, as with a 
syringe, the sweet vital liquor that circulates 
The sapwood (alburnum) 
being thus wounded, a diseased action takes place ; 
excrescences rise and deform the branch; its leaves 


catalogue! It would lead us from the dreaded | turn yellow ; and, thus deprived of nourishment, it 
tsetse of central Africa—related, perhaps, to the | fades and dies. Branch after branch thus perishes, 


zimb of Abyssinia, described by Bruce, or the fly 
of Egypt—to the gadfly of our more northern 


and the tree is brought to ruin. The cottony 
investment of these insects is a peculiar exudation 


realms ; from the ravaging locust to the wheat- | or secretion, which is thrown out from the pores of 
fly, the turnip-fly, or to the varied species which | the skin, and which serves not only as a protection, 


destroy forests and orchards and gardens—by 
whose agency the mighty tree in its vigour withers, 
the blossoms shrivel and perish, and the promise 
of spring and summer becomes falsified. Far more 
injurious to man—far more terrible in their agency 
—are insects, puny creatures as they be, than lions 
or tigers—than hordes of trampling elephants— 
than legions of Jemmings issuing from their 
northern strongholds—than all the united plagues 
of quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles put together. 

How beautiful that butterfly, winnowing the air 
with its fan-like pinions! It was once a voracious 
caterpillar, combining with hundreds of its race to 
destroy the products of the garden. How exquisite 
the marbling and blending of rich tints on the full 
plumage of that elegant moth! In another guise, 
it was, not long ago, ravaging the fruit tree. 
How curious the actions of the pretty spring-beetle 
{elater)! how nimbly does it leap up, when placed 
flat on its back, and throw itself to a distance—a 
feat which surpasses those of the best-trained 
‘exhibitionists.” It was once the wire-worm—a 
root-destroyer—the detestation of the gardener. 
But we must not be as sweeping in our censure of 
insects, as insects are in their injuries to man ; for 
many, of which he takes little note, do him good 
service. The good and the bad are alike within 
the precincts of our garden. 

How annoying it is to behold this rose-tree 
languishing, and almost perishing, under the 
myriads of aphides which are drawing the juices of 
every new tender shoot and every blossom-bearing 
twig. Alas for the rose-tree! But turn to the 
beans, and see! a negro congregation throngs the 
top of every plant. Black aphides are absorbing 
the sap, and the plant will lose its vigour. The 
remedy is easy. Cut off the top, and tread it under 
foot; it is the tender top only which the sucker of 
the aphis can pierce, and this removed, you may 
save your crop. ‘Then again, look at those curled 
and crinkled leaves on the currant-tree; on the 
under side there is a colony of aphides, which 
are living upon the juice, and producing a disease in 
the structure of the leaf. They cannot, however, 
do much mischief, unless, as sometimes occurs, 
they superabound, and then the gathering of fruit 
will be unsatisfactory. 

But see! What are those snow-white tufts 
hanging upon tlie branches of that fine apple tree? 
Let us examine them. Under these tufts lie 
colonies of an aphis (Aphis lanigera), of a deep 
purplish red; and it is probable that a rich dye 
might, as in the ease of the cochineal, be procured 
from them, were it worth while to plant apple 
groves for their cultivation, and spread a pest over 


| Europe. Like the rest, the apple aphis is furnished 





but as a means of conveyance from tree to tree, as 
the thistle or dandelion down transports the seed 
wafted by the currents of the atmosphere. The 
injury done to plants by these parasites is very 
great. It is not only by their myriad punctures, 
and consequent drainage of the sap, that they 
weaken or destroy the tender shoot, but in many 
instances, as in the rose aphis, by a peculiar secre- 
tion called honey-dew, which exudes through two 
projecting tubes at the extremity of the abdomen. 
This secretion is a sweet viscid fluid, poured out in 
great abundance, which smears, as with a varnish, 
the surface of the leaves. Thus stopping their 
pores, it prevents their breathing, in consequence 
of which they wither and fall. Sad is the spectacle 
which a beautiful rose-tree, trained round the 
window, presents to us at the moment of writing! 

It is very strange that Gilbert White was utterly 
ignorant of the nature and source of honey-dew, 
and we read the following passage with surprise:— 
“ June 4th, 1783. Vast honey-dews this week. 
The reason of these seems to be, that in hot days 
the effiuvia of flowers are drawn up by brisk 
evaporation, and then in the night fall down with 
the dews, with which they are entangled.” He 
adds, that it is grateful to bees. We can only say 
that no bees visit our honey-dewed rose-tree for 
the purpose of sipping it. Its injurious effects, 
however, did not escape his notice. To the hop- 
grounds in Kent, and to the vineyards in southern 
Europe, certain species of aphis are at various 
seasons most extensively injurious—so much 60 
as to become a plague and the cause of serious 
loss ; nor are the vines in our conservatories free 
from the attacks of these pests. The aphides, 
however, like all multitudinous destroyers, have 
their natural enemies, and these chiefly of the 
insect tribe, although some of the smaller birds are 
not to be excluded. 

Many insects devour the aphides; and of these 
the lady-bird (coccinella) deserves especial notice. 
This pretty beetle, of which there are many species, 
is from some cause or other a general favourite ; 
and it deserves to be so—at all events with the 
gardener, for it preys upon the aphis; and were 
it always abundant, as sometimes it is, it would 
most effectually serve him. We say, as it some- 
times is, because at intervals swarms of these 
beetles make their appearance, to the surprise and 
even the needless alarm of the farmer, who is igno- 
rant that they are a blessing to his orchard, his 
garden, or his hop-ground. On one occasion, some 
years ago, we ourselves saw the town of Margate 
inundated by shoals of lady-birds, probably brought 
over from France; they literally thronged the 
streets, the areas of the houses, the roofs, and the 
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pier, to such a degree as to admit of being swept 
up into baskets or shovels. We say that we sus- 
pect these insects were wafted over from the 
adjacent shores of the continent, and this is our 
reason. On one occasion, a few years after the 
occurrence related, the Isle of Thanet was covered 
by swarms of the common white cabbage butterfly. 
We had to cross the Channel at the time, and as 
the vessel steamed along, clouds of these butter- 
flies passed by. Some, in legions, were high above 
the chimney and masts; some, in more scattered 
shoals, danced along not three feet above the roll- 
ing waves; and many seemed to dip into the 
trough, as if about to be engulphed ; but somehow 
they rose over the white crest of the billows, and 
flitted onwards. The district around Calais was 
a repetition, as to its butterfly hordes, of the 
environs of Margate and Ramsgate. 

In the year 1807, our southern coast swarmed 
with lady-birds. The Rev. Mr. Kirby was himself 
a witness of this occurrence. ‘“ The shores,’ he 
says, “at Brighton, and all the watering-places 
on the south coast, were literally covered with 
these beetles, to the great surprise and even alarm 
of the inhabitants, who were ignorant that their 
little visitors were emigrants from the neighbour- 
ing hop-grounds, where, in their larva state, each 
had slain his thousands and tens of thousands of 
the aphis, which, under the name of the fly, so 
frequently blasts the hopes of the hop-grower,” 

In our country, we give the name of lady-bird to 
this insect, on account perhaps of its pretty form 
and marking. In some counties it is called 
cow-lady. In France, the peasants, aware of its 
utility, give it the name of Béte-d-Dieu, or God’s 
creature, or sacred beast, and exempt it from de- 
struction. 

We again turn to our rose-trees ; and on looking 
at the leaves—those more particularly which are 
fresh and unvarnished by honey-dew—we see 
numbers of them marked with indentures, as if 
a deep semicircular piece had been cut out of the 
edge by a pair of scissors. No aphis has done 
this! No; this is the work of a bee—a small 
species called the rose-leaf cutter (Megdchile 
centunculdris). Little is the mischief it effects, 
and it is interesting to watch its actions. There 
is not one of the bee tribe that does not afford a 
subject of study to the lover of nature ; nor is this 
little member of the group au exception. What 
does it do with the portions of leaves which it 
cuts out? It certainly does not devour them. It 
does not; but it is very particular about the 
furniture of its abode ; it is curious as to the lining 
or tapestry of its neatly-made cell, or rather series 
of underground chambers, in which it deposits its 
eggs. ‘The mode in which the bee works, seems 
to be thus. First, a tubular burrow is made in 
the ground, to the extent of six or seven inches. 
This burrow is then lined with portions of rose- 
leaf, neatly adjusted, and so fitted together as to 
form a case; this case has to be divided into many 
compartments, each of which is to be the receptacle 
of a single egg. The proceeding then appears to 
be as follows. At the extremity of the leaf-made 
tube—perhaps as yet incomplete—an egg, with a 
store of honey and pollen, is deposited; next, a 
partition is constructed, also of portions of rose-leaf, 
so as to imprison the egg and the food for the 





| grub in a cell; next, another egg, with a store of 


food is deposited, and in like manner blocked up 
by means of another partition ; and this is followed 
by others in succession, till the series is complete, 
when the entrance is stopped wp, by way of con- 
cealment. Most artistic is the finish of the ex- 
ternal case, which, when disengaged, is not unlike 
a well-made cigar; nor less skilfully are tlie 
partitions adjusted by which the tube is divided 
into chambers. ‘There are other species belonging 
to this tribe of solitary bees, some of which use 
the petals of flowers as the lining of their burrow, 
and one gives preference to those of the scarlet 
poppy, which, in spite of their delicacy, it cuts up 
and spreads without a crease or wrinkle. 

The bees are abundant in our garden—from the 
hive bee to the humble bee—including numerous 
species of very singular habits, but of which little 
is generally known. Some of these bees are 
called carpenters ; they bore into wood, making 
deep excavations in posts, railings, and blocks of 
timber, generally divided by partition plates into 
chambers, the partition plates being formed of 
agglutinated sawdust, the fine sawdust produced 
by the hard mandibles of the bee in working her 
way into the wood. Others are called masons: 
these build cells of agglutinated sand, road stuff, 
clay, and similar materials, in the crevices of walls 
or brickwork—sometimes in clusters, sometimes 
isolated, according to the species. For some days 
have we been watching the labours of a mason bee 
in our garden. It has fixed upon a rough de- 
pression in one of the coarse bricks of the wall, 
which accident led us to notice. We saw the bee 
enter an orifice, and on looking more narrowly 
discovered that this orifice led to a deep cell, so 
built as to level the surface of the brick, and efface 
the appearance of any fissure or cranny. ‘The 
orifice is not so large in circumference as a small 
pea; but it admits with ease the body of the 
laborious mason. It leads into a tube, of about 
three inches in length, fitting the crevice, and is 
constructed of mingled particles of crumbled brick 
aud mortar, evidently agglutinated by viscid saliva. 
Probably it is divided into several stories, each 
story being a single cell for an egg, and an ac- 
companying supply of food; but we content our- 
selves for the present with a close surveillance. 
This morning the orifice is closed up; the bee is 
not to be seen; and had we not marked the brick, 
we should have been unable to find the cunningly 
constructed hive, if we may so call it. 

There are carpenters, and masons, and miners 
among wasps as well as among bees; and often 
have we examined their structures. An old 
crumbling garden wall, or an old outhouse of 
time-worn timber, posts and planks, constitutes 
menagerie, or vivarium of free creatures, whose 
habits and employments will afford plenty of scope 
for observation, and that throughout the year. 
Let the experiment be made. How many hunting 
spiders, some as beautifully striped and as fierce as 
the tiger, do we not see! some lurking for their 
insect prey, and darting upon it with a bound; 
others advancing with wily steps, concealing their 
design under the mask of indifference. How many 
glittering flies and bectles are traversing its surface, 
or reposing in the rays of the sun! How many 





moths, whose plumage blends with that of the many- 
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tinted area around them, time-stained, and coloured | time the eggs are hatched; but the caterpillar in 


by close creeping lichens, are taking their siesta ! 
How many caterpillars are crouching in corners, 
or hanging from jutting points and prominent 
rugosities! How many ichneumon flies, eager, 
active, and daring, are glancing to and fro; now 
traversing the surface with quivering antenne, 
now darting away, and anon returning, not without 
a deadly purpose! Not a tithe is all this of the 
insect tenantry of an old sunny garden wall. 
There are earwigs, and woodlice, and millepedes, 
and shepherd-spiders (phalangium), and more, on 
that wall. Can we attempt to describe them? no, 
nor even to enumerate them specifically. In sober 
truth, a collection of insects made during the 
spring, summer, and autumn monthis from the wall 
of the garden or outhouse, would be more ex- 
tensive than might at first be expected. 

There is a species of saw-fly (Wematus Ribis), 
the caterpillars of which, especially during certain 
years, strip the gooseberry and currant trees 
of their leaves. This species deposits her eggs on 
the under side of the leaves, making a minute in- 
cision with a sharp saw-edged ovipositor, each ege 
being affixed by a gummy secretion. In about 
three weeks the caterpillars are hatched, and 
commence their ravages. The osier and the alder 
are liable to the attacks of certain saw-flies, and 
so are various fruit trees. The term saw-fly is 
given to these insects, because they cut delicate 
grooves in the bark of twigs or young branches 
for the reception of the eggs. The instrument for 
effecting this incision combines in itself the pro- 
perties of a rasp and a saw; it consists of two fine 
blades with serrated edges, lodged in a sheath 
formed by two membranous plates, which taper 
off from a stout base to a fine point. These form 
2 support to the saws, which are worke? up and 
down by the force of muscles acting upon them ; 
these blades, moreover, besides their saw-edge, have 
a rasping edge or a series of comb-like points along 
the back, by which the instrument is rendered more 
cfiicient. The grooves made resemble the punctures 
caused by a lancet’s pofut, and in each an egg is 
deposited and secured by a secretion of gum or glue, 
which fixes it. The structure of the instrument 
can only be seen under a microscope. 

How active are the ichneumon flies! We re- 
cognise them by their attenuated and wasplike 
form of body, and thin long vibrating antenna. 
They are active predatory insects, which deposit, 
most of them at least, their eggs in the bodies of 
various caterpillars, by means of a fine awl-like 
ovipositor ; and upon the internal structure of the 
suffering caterpillar do the larva feed, avoiding the 
vital parts, till it perishes. Among the ichneumon 
flies, there is one of small size (Microgaster 
glomeratus), which attacks the caterpillar of the 
common white cabbage butterfly. 

Marking its destined victim, this fly darts at 
once upon it, settles, and deliberately proceeds to 
work. It plunges its ovipositor between the rings 
of the caterpillar’s body, and deposits an egg in 
each wound. In this manner thirty or forty are 
successively lodged, when the fly takes its de- 
parture. Though wounded in so many places, 
the caterpillar exhibits no signs of suffering, ex- 
cept that now and then it gives a twitch as if 

iitated, and it continues to feed. In a short 


—————— 





the meantime has grown, and changed its skin as 
usual, and continues to grow, the living parasites 
all the while rioting within it, yet not destroying 
| it. In due time, as summer closes, the caterpillar 
| leaves the plants on which it has fed, and creeps up 
| walls or palings for the purpose of changing into a 
| chrysalis. Alas! it knows not its doom. At this 
| crisis the parasite larvee are ready to emerge ; 
| they eat their way out, and the suspended cater- 
| pillar dies and withers. ‘They do not, however, leave 
| the carcass, but, often in contact with its shrivelled 
skin, envelope themselves in cocoons of bright 
| golden yellow silk, in clusters together; and in 
, autumn, groups of these little yellow cocoons may 
ibe seen on garden walls, not unfrequently en- 
veloping the empty skin of the dead caterpillar. 
They emerge as ichneumon flies in spring. The 
collection of larvie, made by the mason wasps as 
provision for their young brood, and blocked up 
in deep cells of tempered clay, are often pierced by 
the long ovipositor of an ichneumon fly, which 
bores the walls of the prison, and enters into the 
body of the prisoners; so that the young wasps, 
when they begin to need their stalled cattle, find 
them all dead and withered, and themselves le!t 
to perish. 
But we must close. We have only noticed a 
few of the insects which have attracted our casual 
attention during a walk along the garden pathway. 





WHAT I SAW AT KILLARNEY. 
NO. Il. 
THE morning of our second day at Killarney 
brought with it bright promise of lovely summer 
weather, for our excursion to scenes of yet greater 
sublimity and beauty than our eyes had yet rested 
on. Ere we started, [ perambulated the streets 
of the town, and found myself met at every turn 
by Romish ecclesiastics. On inquiry, I found that 
a provincial convocation of priests, presided over 
by a bishop, was now holding its council in Kil- 





these gentlemen, coupled with the degraded aspect 
of the population of the town and neighbourhood, 
over which they exercise absolute authority, dic 
not impress me very favourably. And when, next 
morning, I saw one of them—tall, stout, well-fed, 
and rosy—drive homeward out of the town, seated 
alone on one side of a jaunting car, while from the 
other side the footboard was completely removed, 
so as to render it quite impracticable for any 
person, either male or female, to sit there, thinks 
I to myself, as I smile at the spectacle, ‘‘ There 
goes a true type of Irish priestism, which is alike 
unsocial and antimatrimonial !”’ 

But pleasanter thoughts soon occupy my mind, 
as, with a joyous party, mounted again on a 
double-horsed car, and seated next a driver full of 
life on the box, 1 pass out of town to the west- 
ward, and as, turning to the south and gra- 
dually ascending, the Lower Lake, and the hills and 
mountains on either side of it, burst on our view. 
On the slopes to the westward appears the man- 
sion of an O'Connell, a county magistrate and 





| a gentleman farmer, the only surviving brother of 
| the Irish agitator, Daniel O'Connell. 





larney. I must confess that the appearance of 
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After driving about an hour, we begin to lose | you're a bad boy!’ Answer, “ Bad boy!” Then 


sight of cultivated ficlds, and to enter on scenes of 
grandeur and beauty, where, at her own sweet 
will, “ Nature, free and wild,’ disports herself. 
Here is the bed of a mountain stream, which is 
almost dry at present, but along which, in spite of 
those mighty boulders and those jutting crags, 
which ever and anon dispute its course, the fierce 
mountain torrent of winter sweeps victoriously 
onward. Here, closing in upon us southward, are 
lofty precipices, well nigh shutting out the sun at 
noon-day, and shedding a profound gloom on those 
small deep lakes which ever and anon surprise the 
tourist among the hills. And see, here is the 
“ Serpent’s Lake;” and as our guide—who has just 
joined us, and is a not unworthy successor of the 
famous Peter Spillane—soon informs you, this 
lake ig associated with a genuine Irish tradition. 
Let us rehearse it. 

The “ Serpent’s Lake” is so called because here 
St. Patrick—that famous man, who, as the popular 
song has it, 


“ Gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And banished them for ever” — 


encountered and overreached the last of the ser- 
pent race in Ireland. In those days serpents 
talked; and so we find that the “ wily saint,” 
coming to the edge of the lake in which the big 
serpent had hid himself, bade him a very good 
morning. After the exchange of some civilities, 
St. Patrick produced an iron box, and offered a 
wager that it was quite large and long enough to 
hold the serpent. Whereupon the latter, all un- 
suspicious, and thinking it foul scorn that it 
should be supposed such a box could contain his 
corpus, incontinently leaped out of the lake with 
head and shoulders in the box, but with his tail 
lying out at one end of it. This was all St. Patrick 
wanted; he suddenly “ whipped down” the lid of 
the box, and to save his tail, the serpent drew it 
in. And so, locking the box, the saint threw it 
into the lake, and “from that day to this,” when- 
ever the water is ruffled and agitated, the people 
tell you that it is the imprisoned serpent, who is 
getting up “a ruction” at the bottom, and trying 
to get out of his iron prison. 

We are now at the very entrance of the famous 
mountain pass, the Gap of Dunloe. The scene 
has few parallels for wild grandeur and stern 
magnificence. As we approach it, women with 
goats’ milk crowd around us; and in a few 
moments, by the repeated discharge of a small 
piece of cannon on the edge of the rocky path, 
“ Killarney’s wild echoes” reverberate loud and 
long in thunder tones among the mountains. 
Softer are the echoes of the guide’s bugle, or of 
that of the boatman on the lake. The first is the 
awful and sublime diapason, the second is the 
sweet, soft, surging swell of heart-subduing, 
romance-inspiring music. But Killarney’s echoes 
have their humorous associations also. That 
famous echo which, to the question, ‘“ How are 
you, Paddy Blake?” gave the response, “ Pretty 
well, I thank you,” I can assure the reader I did 
not hear. But our guide tried his lungs and 
voice severely in a conversation somewhat after 
this fashion * aaaae 

“ Paddy Blake!” Answer, “ Blake!’ “ Paddy, 





deepening his tones to fierce anger: “Paddy, 
you're a rogue!’”” Answer, “ Rogue!” “Yes, a 
rascal and a rogue, hah! hah! hah!’ Answer, 
“ Rogue! hah! hah! hah!” 

The rocks along the Pass are of forms the most 
grotesque, and each has received some distinguish- 
ing name. One of these is called O’Donahue’s 
Horse,* and another the Turnpike, which last is 
the wildest part of the Gap. Whether looking 
back or forward, the view is grand; and that the 
perspective may come out from a new and Irish 
point of view, our guide turns his back on the 
Gap after we have passed it, stoops and looks 
between his legs! Imitating his artistic example, 
as he strongly urges us to do, and gazing on the 
blue sky beyond, and the overarching precipices, 
we cannot help confessing, even while laughing at 
the attitude, that it brings its own reward. It 
would, however, have brought some peril of 
apoplexy to my plethoric friend from Yorkshire 
had he attempted it. 

The Pass terminates, and we suddenly come on 
a scene of unrivalled beauty. We had passed the 
“ Balance Rock,” or “ Logan Stone,” a druidical 
remembrancer of the olden time. Thomas Moore 
likens it to the poet’s heart, which 


“The slightest touch alone sets moving, 
But all earth’s power could not shake from its base.” 


Here bursts upon us a magnificent view of the 
Upper Lake on the one side, and of the whole 
Coom Dhur (the Black Valley) on the other. 
Weary with the lengthened up-hill walk, and our 
spirits sympathetic with the oppressive gloom of 
the Pass, “it was with an uncontrollable burst of 
enjoyment,” to use the language of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall, “that we gazed on the delicious scene.” 
The Magillicuddy Reeks on the right, .Toomies 
and the Purple Mountain on the left, tower aloft, 
bathed in richest sunlight, the Reeks clothed 
almost to the very summits with an exquisite 
verdure, such as I never witnessed before. 

Down the Black Valley towards the Upper 
Lake rolled a rapid silver stream ; and while the 
ladies on mountain ponics take the détour of the 
bridle path, others of us, bounding from one 
mossy hillock to another, by a short cut reach the 
valley, and passing through some fields which 
bear the name of “ Lord Brandon’s demesne,” we 
find ourselves speedily on the verge of a lonely 
and lovely creek of the Upper Lake. Here await 
us, according to appointment, a hardy band of 
boatmen, with a trusty skiff; and this is the spot 
where, with whetted appetites, we are to partake 
of the good things which, as already intimated, 
our hospitable Kerry friend has had prepared 
for us. 

‘While the boatmen are unpacking the baskets 
which they have conveyed so carefully from the 
Lower Lake to this point of rendezvous, let us 
leisurely look around us. Above and around the 
mountains, the lake and the islets (set like emerald 
gems therein) all lie in silent beauty before us, 











* The legends of the giant “‘O’Donahue on his white horse 
careering over the Lower Lake” are numerous, When 
Mr. S. C. Hall asked why one of the rocks was called 
“O‘Donahue’s Heart,” the reply was, “Och, sir, we always 
— his heart was a big one, but never thought it was 6¢ 

ard,” 
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and breathing the balmiest atmosphere, we feel 
as if there were nothing wanting to make this the 
fairest scene in the whole world. The Lower 
Lake must yield the palm, in spite of its greater 
extent and its more numerous islands, to the 
Upper.* One grand reason of this is, that you 
are shut out from the busy world. No plough- 
share has ever profaned those mountain slopes, 
and the everlasting hills inclose you as in a prison, 
which yet is felt to be a paradise. 


“ Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink, 
At once upon the level brink, 
And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land.” 


If we could but spare a third day (which, dear 
reader, I hope you can do when you visit Killar- 
ney), and climb to the top of yonder Mangerton, 
we know that the broad Atlantic, the river of 
Kenmare, the Bays of Bantry and Dingle, and 
farther off still, the Shannon, Kilrush, and Tar- 
bert, with mountains, lakes, and cataracts mid- 
way, and at our feet the three Killarney lakes, 
with Glena, Tore, and Toomies, girdling them 
round about like protecting walls, would be re- 
vealed to our gaze. But, no! we are contented. 
We ask for nothing sweeter than this resting- 
place, and these views at the head of the Upper 
Lake, afterwards intensified in their beauty as we 
glide noiselessly over its waters homeward. 

Our dinner is at length spread on the rocks, 
and the blessing of the Bountiful One is thankfully 
invoked upon his good gifts. The hearts of all 
are jubilant, the “ moil and toil” of life are awhile 
forgotten, and all are happy. Seated not far off 
are a gentleman and lady, young and handsome, 
who have come to Killarney on their marriage 
trip. We suspect that in their happiness in each 
other, they have forgotten to bring with them any 
edibles; and as most of us have by this time 
learned that people, however loving, cannot “ live 
on love,” we try to persuade the young couple to 
take a share of our meal, and are not unsuccessful. 

Accompanied only by the guide, I repaired to 
a lovely heath-crowned knoll, whence the view of 
mountain and lake was commanding. Sitting 
down on the summit, I gazed long upon the scene, 
and then, turning to the guide, and putting into 
his hand a brief printed memorial, which might 
perhaps afterwards lead his thoughts to things 
higher and holier than those of earth, I held con- 
verse with him on religion and the soul. He could 
read well, he was familiar with the Romish cate- 
chism, and it made my heart sad to find that Vir- 
gin-worship, as opposed to the sole mediation of 
the Saviour, deeply pervaded his thoughts and 
feelings. . 

It is now time to embark, and soon the young 
married pair lead the way in a boat of their own, 
and our party follows. How exquisite the beauty 
of all around us! The silence itself is enchanting. 
The waters are wnrufiled, save as you look back on 
the “ wake” made by your light boat; and you 
glide on through the islands, the rich arbutus 
dropping its branches into the water, and the very 





* “Tomy mind,” aays Inglis, “ the Upper Lake 13 the most 
attractive; the mountains are nearest to it; it has not one 
tame feature.” 





oars, as they dip lightly in the lake, have a sojt 
and muffled sound. 

Look back, ere you enter the “ Lone Rana.” 
Yonder, directly behind you, are the mountains, 
between which lies the Gap. To the left are the 
“tails” of the purple mountain, and to the right 
is rugged’ Cromagioon. Farewell, ye scenes of 
savage grandeur, and welcome the realm-of beauty ! 
For now we have turned ‘the promontory of “ Cole. 
man’s Eye,” and glide rapidly down the Long 
Range, through a narrow channel. Midway we 
reach the far-famed Eagle’s Nest.. The rock is 
of a pyramidical form, thickly clothed with ever. 
greens, but bare toward the summit, ‘It has al- 
ways been the favourite residence of the golden 
eagle, where she builds her eyrie and mmartures her 
young brood without fear of humamstrespassers, 
The “,Aigle’s Nest’ is pointed out by the boat- 
men, accompanied at times with amusing: stories 
of vain attempts to rob it. One of these stories 
relates to a “ vagabone soldier,” who let himself 
down from the top of the rock. The “ ould aigle” 
charged him with evil intent. “ Don’t.I know 
you came to stale mee children?” “ Honour 
bright,” said the soldier, “do you think I'd be 
doin’ such a mane thing?” “Tl lave it toa 
neighbour of mine whether you did so.” And with 
that she bawls out, “ Did he come to rob the aigle’s 
nest?” ‘The echo answered, “ The aigle’s nest.” 
“ Hear to that, ye thief!” and with that gave hin 
a stroke of her beak, between the two eyes, that 
sent him “ rowling”’ into the lake. 

The echoes at this spot are such as, once heard, 
can never be forgotten. They are thus described 
by Mrs. S. C. Hall:—* The bugle-player landed, 
advanced a few steps, and then placed the instru- 
ment to his lips. The effect was macicat; the 
word conveys a poor idea of its effect. First he 
played a single note; it was caught up and re- 
peated, loudly, softly—again loudly, again softly— 
and then, as if by a hundred instruments, each a 
thousand times more musical than that which gave 
its rival birth, twirling and twisting round the 
mountain, running up from its foot to its summit, 
then rolling above it, and at length dying away in 
the distance, until it was heard as a mere whisper, 
barely audible, far aways Then he blew a few 
notes—ti-ra-la-ti-ra-la. A multitude of voices, 
seemingly from a multitude of hills, at once sent 
forth a reply—sometimes pausing for a second, as 
if waiting for some tardy comrade to join in the 
marvellous chorus, then mingling together in a 
strain of sublime grandeur and delicate sweetness, 
utterly indescribable. Again he sent forth his 
summons to the mountains, and blew, for perhaps 
a minute, a variety of sounds. The effect was 
indeed that of ‘ enchanting ravishment,’ giving 


2” 


‘ Resounding graee to all heaven’s harmonies. 


The bugle-playing is generally followed by the 
firing of a cannon. “ In an instamt, every moun- 
tain around seems instinet with angry life, and 
replies in voices of thunder.” But even the clap- 


ping of the hands wakes up the echoes of this 
ous spot, or the bay of 
“ A solitary wolf-dog, ranging on, ’ v 
Through the bleak concave wakes this wondrous cline 
Of airy voices lock’d in unison— oe 

Faint, far off, near, deep, solemn and sublime.” 
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About a mile below the Eagle’s Nest is the old 
Weir Bridge, through the two arches of which 
the water of the Upper Lake runs so rapidly into 
the Lower, that our party were advised to disem- 
bark, and were glad to do so, watching with deep 
interest the helmsman and his companions, as they 
« shot the bridge” with frightful rapidity, and, as 
tossed on the breakers, their bark came forth 
triumphant and safe below. 

Our limited space reluctantly compels us to 
forego the description of our voyage homeward 
over the Lower Lake, which shone like a sheet of 
molten gold in the light of the setting sun. We 
passed the cottage of “ beautiful Glenda,” erected 
by a local proprietor, where the mountain, clothed 
with richest evergreens, looks down on a vale, 
touched here and there with the hand of taste, 
which yet has not marred or impaired its pristine 
character. 

Wending our way eastward across the lake, we 
land in Mr. Herbert’s demesne, pass beneath the 
ruined towers and ivy-covered walls of Ross Castle, 
with Innisfallen—“ lovely Innisfallen”—once more 
in view, and, emerging on the public road, the 
party separates, and each repairs to hotel or 
lodging. 

On the morrow I was to bid adien to Killarney ; 
but two farewell glances I must have of its love- 
liness ere the night has fallen. I accordingly pass 
through Lord Kenmare’s gate, and, ascending a 
knoll, look out over the Lower Lake and to the 
isles and mountains. From the wooded shores, 
amid the silence of gathering twilight, comes up 
the sound of the bugle, soft, sweet, and tender. 


My heart responds to it, and memory is busy with 
the past; for it is ‘ 


“Vike a song of the olden time, 
Falling sad upon the ear ; 
Like the bells of the village chime, 

Which in youth I loved to hear.” 
And when morning comes, I go once more to the 
same spot, gaze forth again on all that loveliness 
revealed by the rising orb of day, and, looking 
again and again, reluctantly I turn away. 





THE MERCHANT PRIEST OF CYPRUS. 


Exposep, as Turkey has been, to frequent and 
violent agitations, the result either of warfare, 
famine, pestilence, or carthquakes, it naturally re- 
sults that the unhappy population have undergone 
corresponding changes ; sometimes beneficial, but 
far oftener detrimental to their temporal interests. 

During my prolonged sojourn in the East, many 
incidents of the kind came under my immediate 
notice, in which Europeans and Greeks figured 
conspicuously, though seldom to their credit. 
There is barely a town or village in Turkey that 
does not possess some local tradition relative to 
concealed wealth ; and, although most of them are 
entirely fabulous, there can be no doubt that even 
to the present time there are hoards, buried per- 
haps centuries ago, still remaining undiscovered 
and lost to suecesstve generations. 

_ When the Egyptian army, under the late Ibra- 
him Pasha (whose subsequent visit to England 
renders his name familiar to most Englishmen, 
under the cockney sobriquet of “ Abraham Par- 


ker), invaded and occupied the Holy Land, many 
instances are on record of wealthy partisans of the 
Sultan, who, fearful of the retributive anger of the 
notoriously cruel Egyptian general, and unable, 
from the suddenness of his appearance, to put 
their property in a place of security, fled precipi- 
tately from their houses, barely contriving to save 
aught besides their lives in their hasty flight. 
Under such circumstances, very large sums are 
known to have been concealed, and, in most cases, 
so skilfully as to escape the strictest investigations 
made by persons well acquainted with the pre- 
mises: by men, too, possessing certain knowledge 
that the weight of gold and jewellery secreted 
precluded the possibility of these treasures having 
been removed, 

The non-existence of banks, or any other secure 
deposit for money, in the East, obliged the 
wealthier class of landed proprietors, merchants, 
and tradesmen to contrive some means of secluding 
their gains from the prying propensities of light- 
fingered people, as also from the keener periodi- 
cal investigations made by government sheiks or 
tax-gatherers, and their numerous and greedy su- 
bordinates in office; hence it happens that hardly 
a domicile exists which does not contain some 
secret hiding-place, known only to the master 
of the house, and by him imparted as an heir-loom 
at the hour of death to sons or other repre- 
sentatives near of kin. 

Many of those who have been obliged to fly at 
the unexpected and rapid approach of enemies, 
died in distant lands to which they escaped, or, 
from some other unforeseen cause, were prevented 
from ever returning to claim their own, or obtain- 
ing the means of communicating its whereabouts to 
any relative or confidential friend; others, before 
their departure, placing implicit faith in the ho- 
nour and integrity of Europeans or some bosom 
friends, handed over immense sums and valuable 
jewellery to their keeping, and, returning years 
afterwards, found themselves robbed of their all, 
and impudently disavowed by those in whom they 
had so implicitly trusted. By such occurrences, 
as well as by the sudden visitations of plague or 
earthquakes, many of the once wealthy families of 
the East have been impoverished and depressed ; 
whilst others, by foul means or accidental disco- 
veries, have risen from absolute want to comparative 
affluence. 

Nearly sixty years ago, within the memory of 
some of the oldest inhabitants, a notorious pirate 
was chased into the gulf of Seanderoon, or Alexan- 
dretta, and eventually captured by the crew of a 
British frigate. Previous to his surrender, how- 
ever, the pirate had stranded his vessel and 
escaped to a remote corner of the gulf, carrying 
with him a considerable amount of dollars, which 
he buried beneath some palm trees, so as to be ena- 
bled, should the opportunity offer, to recover the 
money at some future period. That opportunity, 
however, never came. The pirate chief and seve- 
ral of his crew were taken prisoners, and were 
publicly executed at Malta, being hung at the 
yard-arm of the frigate that had captured them, 
Previous to his execution, the chief communicated 
to the captain of a Greek schooner that was lying 
at anchor close by, the secret of his buried trea- 
sures, giving the most minute indications as to the 
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spot. Some years later this vessel visited Alexan- 
dretta, and the crew, armed with proper imple- 
ments, dug night after night, at the risk of incur- 
ring some of those dangerous fevers for which the 
climate of Scanderoon is so renowned. All their 
efforts, however, proved unavailing; no treasure 
was forthcoming ; and through succeeding years, 
though many venturesome spirits have dreamt 
of and digged for these dollars, they have never 
come to light. 

In striking contrast with this incident of 
non-suecess, we may mention a most remark- 
able one of a different character which oc- 
curred at Nicosia, the capital of the island of 
Cyprus. All the facts connected with this 
case are so well known in the East, that, 
however fabulous the circumstance may ap- 
pear at first sight, the reader may safely rely 
upon the truth of the following statement. I 
am not acquainted with the precise date, but it 
must have been early in the present century, that 
there resided, in one of the most obscure quarters 
of the town of Nicosia, a humble priest of the 
Greek persuasion. This man, like most of these 
priests, was exceedingly illiterate, and depended 
for the poor pittance by which he subsisted entirely 
upon the charity of his almost equally poor pa- 
rishioners ; added to such precarious livelihood as 
he was occasionally in the habit of earning at the 
trade of a weaver. An anecdote, illustrative of his 
ignorance, is commonly related in Cyprus. During 
the oft-recurring fasts imposed by the Greek 
church, our priest was in the habit of keeping tally 
of the flight of time by placing a corresponding 
number of: dried peas in one of his pockets; thus, 
if the fast lasted forty days, he put forty peas into 
his pocket, and throwing away one each morning, 
came to the conclusion that the fast was ended 
when his peas were finished, and accordingly 
warned his congregation of the agreeable and wel- 
come fact from the pulpit. 

On one occasion, however, his loving partner, 
ignorant of the peculiar species of arithmetic 
adopted by her husband, and finding a handful of 
peas in his pocket, was led to the conclusion that 
the priest was fond of chewing these peas during 
his parochial visits from house to house ; and, not 
wishing to stint him of so cheap a luxury, added 
an additional handful from the store kept in the 
house. Great, however, was the confusion occa- 
sioned by this considerate act of conjugal love. 
The congregation, much to their dismay, were kept 
on fasting for days after others of their co-religion- 
ists had been liberated from the penalty; an 
inquiry ensued, when the truth came out, sadly to 
the chagrin of the discomfited priest. 

But to return to the point which we were about 
to illustrate. This priest was one evening reclining 
on the shady side of the small court-yard attached 
to his humble dwelling, watching the gambols of 
his children, and possibly lamenting his excessive 
poverty, when, tired of romping, the little ones 
amused themselves by flinging stones at a mark in 
the wall. The priest was surprised to find that 
the stones, hitting a certain part, made the wall 
emit a hollow tinkling sound; and to convince him- 
self that his ears had not been deceived, he rose up, 
and crossing over, struck the part repeatedly with 
an iron-shod cane with still more striking results. 





Turning the matter carefully over in his mind, he 
came to the conclusion that some metal must be 
concealed in the wall. He had often heard tell of 
treasure troves having been found in many oriental 
cities, and his heart palpitated with anxiety as he 
reflected upon the sheer possibility of coming into 
sudden possession of what would relieve himself 
and his family from that wolfish want which but 
too often stared them fiercely in the face. 
Determined to investigate the matter that very 
night, the priest borrowed a pickaxe from a neigh- 
bour, and finding some plea for sending tke children 
early to bed, he remained on the thorns of suspense 
till they were all hushed in slumber, and his 
neighbours had retired for the night. Then, 
and not till then, he commenced operations, | 
deadening the sound as best he could. In halfan_ | 
hour’s time, his labour was richly rewarded. To 
his immense surprise and joy, he came upon some 
earthenware jars, so heavy that he could hardly 
move them, and these were all filled with golden | 





coin of the country. To have remained longer in | 


Cyprus, or indeed in Turkey, would in all pro- | 
bability have led to the confiscation of what he had 
so suddenly acquired ; even a day’s delay might 
entail this and further punishment upon himself 
and family. He therefore resolved to quit Nicosia | 
that very night, and to emigrate with his whole | 
family into Europe by the first opportunity that 
should offer, from an adjacent sea-port town. 
Accordingly, dividing the spoil into parts pro- 
portioned to the strength of the members of his 
family, the Greek priest secured these round their 
waists, and himself bearing a heavy burthen, they 
set off on foot during the stillness of midnight. He 
reached the sea-coast in safety, and was successful 
in meeting with a ship sailing that very day for | 
Italy. During his life he became the head of | 
a most considerable mercantile firm; and his 
sons, who are well-educated young men, quite 
Europeanized in their manners and tastes, if 
still alive, do a great deal of business with Syria, 
by the annual purchase of silk and other produce. 





MANCHESTER ART TREASURES. 
FIFTH PAPER.—WATER-COLOURS, PRINTS, AND PIf0- 
TOGRAPHS, 

Tne art of painting in water-colours, so far as 
it possesses any claim to real excellence, may be 
regarded as having been, up toa very recent period, 
exclusively an English art. The water-colours of 
other nations have generally ranked with their 
cartoons or rough chalk sketches, that is, as ideas, 
outlines, and designs for pictures, rather than as 
pictures complete in themselves. It was so with 
our own artists when art first began to assert 


itself in this country ; and with a vast number of || 


artists who paint in oil, but only sketch in water- 
colours, it is so still. It is more than probable 
that the origin of the English practice of water- 
colour painting, and the English water-colour 
school, which is now the admiration of the whole 
artistie world, might be traced, if it were worth 
while to make the necessary scrutiny, to the Eng- 
lish ladies’ boarding-schools. When art began to 
be popular about the middle of the last century, 
like all pursuits that are beautiful and fascinating, 
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it found favour with the softer sex. It was but 
natural that, admiring the painter’s work, they 
should desire to draw and paint. The drawing- 
master made his début in the-ladies’ seminaries, 
and his appearance was the signal, soon recog- 
nised far and wide, for the abandonment of em- 
broidery, tapestry work, and stitching enterprises 
of various kinds, in favour of the delightful craft 
which taught the delicate fingers 


“To spread the landscape on the snowy sheot,” 


and to transfer to albums and portfolios the 
sweetest nooks and spots to be found in nature. 

Thus the first professors of water-colour paint- 
ing were the drawing-masters who taught in 
schools. ‘heir first essays were made with the 
well-known China ink; then followed the use of a 
neutral tint, composed of a mixture of Indian red 
and indigo; and, as a grand and, as it was for a 
time supposed, a final improvement on that, the 
drawings thus executed were washed over with 
local colours diluted to a light tint. The art was 
in this stage of progress when Paul Sandby, who, 
if we are not mistaken, was a drawing-master 
himself, first attracted attention by his neat per- 
formances. Though now accounted of the lowest 
value, they were in his day unrivalled and highly 
prized, and procured him a reputation not un- 
deserved, considering the circumstances of his 
time. 

Whoever would learn the history of water- 
colour art from its results, may do it thoroughly 
by the aid of this unrivalled collection, with a 
little reference to an artist’s biographical dic- 
tionary. He will see that the cotemporaries of 
Sandby worked on the same principle as he did, 
colouring thinly on a neutral ground, and that the 
greatest painters of the day—Reynolds, and Gains- 
borough, and Moreland, for instance—condescended 
to this branch of art for their own purposes, but 
for the most part left it as they found it, without 
discovering or attempting to discover its latent 
possibilities. 

It was not until Turner came into the arena— 
young, ardent, experimentive, and insatiate in his 
thirst for all knowledge relating to art—and, with 
his equally enthusiastic companion and fellow- 
student, Thomas Girtin, entered the lists, that any 
real advance was made. But even these great 
men, in their first attempts, painted with thin 
washes over neutral tints, as is evident from their 
early works here exhibited. Another thing that 
is evident and profoundly interesting, is the un- 
deniable fact that the works of Thomas Girtin, who 
unhappily died young, while they are equal to the 
best of Turner’s at the same date, excel them in 
breadth and boldness and in their vigorous dealing 
with masses of light and shade. Girtin was 
snatched from the pursuit of his loved art at the 
early age of twenty-nine, leaving but few pictures 
behind him. What he did leave, however, show 
that he had struck out boldly in the right path, 
and having freed himself from the old routine 
method, had advanced far towards that goal of 
excellence which his fellow labourer was destined 
to attain. 

. The example of these men, backed by the bril- 

t success of Turner, who now began to astonish 
e best judges with his charming creations, 





banished the old routine method at once. Fora 

few years it lingered among the schoolmasters and 
| schoolmistresses, and then vanished for ever. The 
| results of the new method—by which positive 
| colour took the place of neutral shadows, and 
, nature is sought to be represented in the garb she 
| wears, and not in a conventional dress—are seen 
in this gallery. Nearly a thousand pictures, the 
| productions of the most accomplished artists who 
| have lived and wrought during the last fifty years, 
| hang upon these walls; and it is but faint praise 

to say that they present, as a whole, one of the 
| most enchanting and wondrously magnificent spec- 
_tacles upon which the eye can rest. In a collee- 

tion of works like these, so vast in number, so 
; marvellous in merit, it is impossible that we can 
: do more than generalize. The visitor must con- 
| sult his catalogue and his own taste, and feast his 
' eyes and his imagination as he best may upon the 
' gorgeous banquet spread for his entertainment. 
| But one remark we feel bound to make. Let the 
' visitor begin at the beginning, and, however short 
_his survey may be, let it be so far complete, in 
| order that his impressions may be just. By com- 
| mencing in the chronological order, he will escape 
‘a false estimate of the merits of the earliest prac- 
, titioners in the art. Such men as Sandby and 
| Payne will be apt to incur his ridicule and con- 
| tempt if their works are seen after the gorgeous 
| and brilliant compositions of the living school, 
| with which they have not the slightest pretensions 
| to comparison. Even the fine impressive works 
| of Girtin, rich as they are in all the sterling quali- 
| ties of art, will look like ineffectual shadows after 

the blazing effects and vivid colouring of such 
| men as Bright and Harding ; and Turner himself, 
| viewed at his starting-point, will fare no better. 
| In justice to the several artists, and with a view 
j to his own better information as to their real 
/merits, let each be judged in his placg and 
| time, and in reference to the state of existing art 
among his cotemporaries. 

If we were to point to those painters most in- 
teresting to the student, we should have to specify 
among the first who obtained a complete mastery 
of his materials as a water-colour artist, the 
lamented R. P. Bonington, who, dying nearly 
thirty years ago, has hardly been excelled since 
in the purity, clearness, and delicacy of his 
atmospheric effects. Then comes Thomas Sto- 
thard, whose Canterbury Pilgrimage, so well 
known to us through the medium of engravings, is 
here in all its original freshness. A little further 
on are the sea-views of George Chambers, the 
Whitby sailor-boy—of John Varley’s landscapes 
there are a dozen specimens—of the rare works 
of W. J. Miiller as many—fifteen by Paul Dewint 
—a dozen by Samuel Prout—a score by Copley 
Fielding—thirty by Cattermole—nearly as many 
by David Cox—eleven by Louis Haghe—thirty by 
William Hunt—ten by J. D. Harding—six by 
Charles Branwhite — fifteen by Nash—ten by 
J. F. Lewis — two by E. H. Corbould— seven by 
J. B. Pyne—thirty-seven by David Roberts— 
thirteen by T. M. Richardson—six by T. 8. Cooper 
—seventeen by Clarkson Stanfield— seven by 
Duncan—sixteen by Frederick Tayler—twelve by 
Topham—and nine by G. A. Fripp. All these are 





names of European celebrity, and their works are 
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objects of competition among collectors the world 
over. Not that these are all the notable names 
that might be mentioned; there are a crowd of 
others rivalling them in talent and rapidly rising 
to an equality in reputation, but whom our narrow 
limits compel us to pass over. 

Ascending to the gallery near the transept on 
the north side, the visitor will find himself in the 
presence of an illustrated or rather a pictorial his- 
tory of the art of engraving, on wood, steel, or 
copper, dating from the first rise of these arts and 
their rudest infantine efforts, and continuing down 
to the marvels and masterpieces of the present 
day. If he have never witnessed a gathering of 
this kind before, and is unacquainted with the 
strange things that have been attempted in the 
way of engraving in times now far remote, he 
may prepare himself for a rather extraordinary 
spectacle. Among other unfamiliar things, he 
will learn that the art of wood-engraving, which 
perhaps he takes for a modern invention, is at 
least as old as printing, and that long centuries 
ago such achievements were accomplished in that 
useful art as no man dreams of attempting now- 
a-days. We are apt to look with approving 
wonder upon a double page of the “ Illustrated 
News” filled with a single engraving on wood; 
but that is nothing compared to what the 
old Germans accomplished centuries ago. Think 
of a wood-engraving as large as a tolerably-sized 
counterpane, not in the puff and placard style such 
as we see stuck about London walls, but works of 
masterly drawing, though rude and childish enough 
in conception, and engraved with painstaking 
carefulness on broad blocks of wood ingeniously 
fitted together, so that after being worked in 
separate shects the impressions may be joined so 
perfectly as to escape observation save at close 
quarters. 

Such are some of the early wood-engraving's here 
exhibited, and independent of their real merit—for 
the drawing of some parts of them is really bold 
and grand—they are such monuments of per- 
tinacious determination and persevering industry 
as rarely meet the eye. The wood-engravings of 
this class are paralleled by engravings on copper, 
or some soft metal, of equal magnitude and pre- 
tension and certainly of not less merit. Analogous 
to these are a series of old prints of smaller dimen- 
sions, which, to our unsophisticated view, present 
the most perplexing and inextricable puzzles which 
were ever coutrived to bewilder a man’s brain. 
They show us an odd chaos.of wreaths, and scrolls, 
and scutcheons; of flying dragons and genealo- 
gical trees; of regal figures in angular drapery ; 
of fighting hosts and placid women’s heads similing 
in pillowy clouds; of belching flames, and light- 
ning flashes, and fleshy little infants who have lost 
their mammas ; of armies of pikemen, and archers, 
and gaping cod-fishes, and salt-sea monsters ; and 
all mingled together in inexplicable higgledy- 
piggledy fashion, and interspersed or sprinkled 
over here and there and everywhere else with 

snatches of doggerel verses in the high Dutch 
tongue, and printed in old German text. 

Turning from these unfathomable mysteries 
with a headache, we find relief among the fine 
old Italian prints, worthy renderings of the finest 
works of the old masters, and equal if not superior 





to anything of a later day. We have not time to 
trace the progress of engraving through its path 
along the centuries down to our own time, and 
unfortunately the. catalogue fails altogether in 
affording us guidance here. We note, how- 
ever, with pleasure, a collection of the engravings 
of Bewick, the father of English wood-engraving ; 
these works, while executed in what would now be 
considered the simplest manner, and in fact pre. 
senting none of the minute and mechanical diffi- 
culties of the art, yet possess wonderful character 
and truth; there is not to be seen in one of them 
a line that could be spared or a touch too much; 
and comparatively rude as they appear by the side of 
the elaborate works of living men, they are never | 
excelled and rarely approached in point of fidelity 
to nature. 

We must pass the works of modern engravers, 
of which the public are in our day pretty com- 
petent judges. We may pass also the gallery of | 
imitative printing in colours, which is on the other 


side of the central hall or nave, and which, being | f 
one and all familiar to us long ago in the exhibi- i 


tions of the shop-windows of London and our 
large towns, need not detain us here. One word, 
however, on the photographic pictures. 

The gallery of or is situated by the side | 
of the ergan at the end of the nave. Fortunately 
for the lover of Nature’s representations of her 
own handiwork, it is peculiarly rich in specimens 
of the choicest kind. We have never seen the 
effect of distance in landscape so feelingly given 
as it is in the works of some of these Manchester 
exhibitors ; whilst the most minute and infinitesi- 
mal details are yet brought out with a force and 
faithfulness which artist and engraver alike must 
for ever despair of emulating. We should like to | 
afford the meed of praise so richly due to some of 
these photographers, the difficulty of whose art we 
are qualified to appreciate ; but the catalogue con- 
demns them to obscurity, and we cannot come to 
the rescue. Among those which were signed, 
however, we must be allowed to name one, so feli- 
citously chosen and so admirably executed as to 
leave no room for any feeling but wonder and gra- 
tified desire. Let the visitor look for it: it is by 
Leverett (a name unknown to us), of Ipswich, and 
numbered on the wall 526—No. 4. It represents 
a steep bank and narrow read running down a 
shady Suffolk lane. 





A GOOD MAN’S RETROSPECT OF LIFE. 


Iw his seventieth year, the Rev. J. Haldane Stew- 
art thus writes :—* How many blessings has the 
Lord, of his rich grace and tender mer ey, showered 
down upon me! He has provided for me a quiet 
habitation and a resting-place in which, by his 
blessing, I may close my days in peace. He has 
brought me to my seventieth year; and up {0 
this day has fed, guided, preserved, protec ted, and 
strengthened me; has given me so great a por 
tion of health as to enable me to perform duties 
for which I had not strength twenty years ago. 

. I close the year in health of body and peace 
of mind, with the hope of being a blessing in this 
parish, and through his rich and sovereign grace, 
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with the assurance of a blessed immortality. Oh! 
how, then, can I sufficiently adore and magnify 
his name? Howrender thanks for all his benefits ? 
I can only cast my soul at his feet, and ery out, 
‘God be merciful to me a sinner;’ I am not 
worthy of the least of all thy mercies, and yet 
thou hast brought me thus far, and hast in thy 
word, by the promise of everlasting glory to all 
who believe in thy Son, spoken as it were of thy 
servant for a great while to come. Oh! then, 
show me thy glory; fill my soul with holy love; 
stamp thine imnage upon my heart; and make me 
thine for ever. Recording to the glory of his 
name these special acts of loving-kindness and 
tender mercy—for as to enumerating all his good- 
ness this would be impossible, for his mercies 
have been new every morning; day after day the 
Lord has opened his hand and filled my cup with 
blessings; but recording these special acts of his 
kindness that, for the remaining years of my 
sojourning on earth, I may revert to this page 
with adoring gratitude and filial love: I now 
come to the Lord as a son, unworthy as I am of 
such a privilege, and according to his gracious 
word cast all my care upon him. I humbly pray 
to be filled with the Spirit—that the Holy Ghost, 
in his ineffable love, fur the sake of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, would come and take active posses- 
sion of my soul; that the promise may be ful- 
filled, ‘If 2 man love me, my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him and make our 
abode with him,’ Oh, for Jesus Christ’s sake, let 
it be thus :-— 


‘Come, Holy Ghost, my soul inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire.’ 


As the Spirit of Wisdom, fill my soul with that 
wisdom which comes from above. As the Spirit 
of Truth, guide me into all truth. As the Spirit 
of Love, shed abroad the love of God in my heart. 
As the Spirit of Holiness, sanctify me wholly in 
body, soul, and spirit. As the Glorifier of the 
Lord Jesus, take of the things which gre Jesus’ 
and show them unto me. As the Spirit of Conso- 
lation, grant me joy and peace in believing ; and, 
as the Spirit of Patience, grant me patiently to 
wait the coming of the Lord. Oh, may I abound 
with the fruits of the Spirit—love, peace, joy, gen- 
tleness, and brotherly kindness. Come, then, O 
Lord, as the Sanctifier, come, and stamp thy 

lvine image upon my soul, that I may be holy 
as God is holy ; pure as he is pure.” 





POETRY. 





HARVEST HOME. 


*T rs evening, and the groaning wain, 
*Neath the last load of golden grain, 
Is slowly borne along ; 
And while the weary oxen toil, 
The sturdy children of the soil 
Raise high the harvest song. 


Last year we broke the stubborn ground, 
And shook the seed-corn all around 

In Nature’s nursery ; 
Now, though the parent grain be dead, 
A thousand children rise instead 
To yield a rich supply. 








And when the early spring’s warm rain 
Call’d Nature into life again, 
We saw the blade appear ; 
Ere long, the summer sun had seen 
The field all clad in emerald green, 
And then the bursting ear. 


We watch’d its beauties all unfold, 
We saw it ripen into gold, 
And wave before the breeze ; 
At last our well-earn’d spoil to win, 
We thrust the whetted sickle in, 
The scimitar of peace! 


For every victory achieved 

In war, a mother’s heart has grieved, 
An orphan’s soul been sad ; 

No mourners follow in our train, 

To weep the slaughter of the slain, 
But all alike are glad. 


Join then each heart and voice to raise 
Our harvest song of joyous praise, 
As round our feast we meet ; 
When angels thrust their sickles in, 
May we, redeem’d and wash’d from sin, 
Be garner’d with the wheat! 
Tos. Frank Bre@norp. 





THE LITTLE CANDLE. 


Cuerrrvx the little work-girl sat, 
And swift her needle flew, 

While the dark shadows of the night 
Their gloom around her threw. 


A little light alone was hers, 
As there she sat and wrought, 
And well she knew how well to prize 
What her own toil had bought. 


“T must be quick,” she musing said, 
“ My little candle wanes ; 

And swiftly must my task go on, 
While yet its light remains.” 


And then she plied with rapid skill, 
The little shining steel, 

And every ray of that small light 
Smiled on her patient zeal. 


Ere the last glimmer died away, 
Her task was neatly done; 

Sweet was her rest—and joy to her 
Came with the morning sun. 


Ah! is not life a little light 
That soon will eease to burn ? 

And should not we from that dear girl 
A solemn lesson learn ? 


While yet that little candle slxines, 
Be all our powers employ’d ; 

And, while we strive to do our tasks, 
Life shall be best enjoy’d. 


But let us ne’er in darken’d hours 
Forget what Christ hath done; 

But patient, in sweet hope, await 
The glorious Ristr@ Sun! 





ANSWER TO ENIGMA. 
NO, XXI, 


Bosrox.—1, Ban; 2. Orbe; 3, Salamanca; 4, Taunton ; 
5, Onecote; 6, Nicopoli. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA. 
NO. XXII. 


(Andrew) Dorta. 1. Domenichino; 2. Occam; 3. Ree 
villiac; 4. Isabella (of Spain); 6. Akhbar Khan. 



































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Varieties, 


—~—- 


A Srave Expspition 1x Arrica.— Woe to those 
regions through which an army takes its march in these 
parts of the world, were it even their own country! We 
passed one morning some very extensive corn-fields, 
the crops of which were of the most luxuriant growth ; 
but notwithstanding the piteous clamours, and even the 
threats of the slaves who were watching on the highly- 
raised platforms in order to keep away the birds from the 
corn, the rich ears fell a prey to the hungry horsemen, for 
their own sustenance and that of their animals. We pur- 
sued our march, and reached, about half an hour before 
noon, the northernmost of the Musgu villages, which is 
called Gabari, surrounded by rich fields of native grain ; 
but everything presented a sad appearance of pillage and 
desolation. None of the inhabitants were to be seen; for, 
although subjects of Adishen, who enjoyed the friendship 
and protection of the rulers of Bornu, they had thought 
it more prudent to take care of their own safety by flight 
than to trust themselves to the discretion of the undisci- 
plined army of their friends and protectors. The pre- 
ceding evening the order had been issued through the 
encampment that all the property in the villages of Adis- 
hen should be respected, and nothing touched, from a cow 
to a fowl, grain only excepted, which was declared to be at 
the disposal of everybody. It was rather remarkable that 
the greatest part of the crops were still standing, although 
we have been lingering so long on our road, and had given 
sufficient time to the people to secure them for themselves. 
All the grain consisted of the red species of holcus, called 
by the Bornu people “ ngaberi keme,” which grows here to 
the exclusion of the white species and that of millet. All 
the people of the army were busy in threshing the grain 
which they had just gathered at the expense of their 
friends, and loading their horses with it, Even the fine 
nutritive grass from the borders of the swamp, which, 
woven into long festoons, the natives had stored up in the 
trees as a provision against the dry season, was carried off ; 


and, notwithstanding the express order to the contrary, 
many a goat, fowl, and even articles of furniture which 
had been left behind by the natives, fell a prey to the 


greedy host. ‘The spectacle of this pillage was the more 
saddening, as the village not only presented an appearance 
of comfort, but exhibited in a certain degree the industry 
of its inhahitants. The village we had just reached was 
named Kakala, and is one of the most considerable places 
in the Musgu country. A large number of slaves had 
been caught this day; and in the course of the evening, 
after some skirmishing, in which three Bornu horsemen 
had been killed, a great many more were brought in: 
altogether they were said to have taken one thousand, and 
there were certainly not less than five hundred. ‘To our 
utmost horror, not less than one hundred and seventy full- 
grown men were mercilessly slaughtered in cold blood, the 
greater part of them being-allowed to bleed to death, a leg 
having been severed from the body. Most of them were 
tall men, with not very pleasing features. Not less inter- 
esting than the scenery of the landscape was the aspect of 
the host of our companions, who were here crowded toge- 
ther at the border of the water. Only very few of them 
had penetrated as far before; and they looked with curi- 


osity and astonishment upon this landscape, while most of’ 


them were rather disappointed that the water prevented them 
from pursuing these poor pagans, the full-grown amongst 
whom, with few exceptions, had just had time to escape. 
But a considerable number of female slaves and young 
children were captured ; for the men did not take to flight 
till they became aware, from the thick clouds of dust 
which were raised by the army, that it was not one of the 
small expeditions which they were accustomed to resist 
that was coming to attack them. Besides the spoil in 
human beings, a considerable number of colts and cattle 
were brought in. The whole village, which only a few 
moments before had been the abode of comfort and happi- 
ness, was destroyed by fire and made desolate. Slaughtered 
men, with their limbs severed from their bodies, were lying 
about in all directions, and made the passer-by shudder 
with horror. Such is the course of human affairs in these 
regions. Small troops of light cavalry tried to pursue the 





enemy; and there was some fighting in the course of the 
afternoon, when a few men of the Bornu army were killed, 
—Dr. Barth's “ Travels in North and Central Africa.” 

Cooxineé and Di@xstion.—A mixed diet of bread, 
meat, and vegetables, is better than any of the three 
alone; meat satisfies the appetite more completely, and for 
a longer time, than either of the two; and, if a choice 
must be made between bread and vegetables, the bread 
should be chosen. Most kinds of game are easy of diges- 
tion. Roast beef and mutton are the most easy of diges- 
tion of all butcher-meats. It is a fact worth remembering, 
that roasting and broiling are the modes of cooking meat 
which best suit the stomach: this is proved by a compa. 
rison of the time required for the digestion of different 
sorts of food. ‘Thus, beef or mutton roasted or broiled, 
rather under-done, are digested in three hours :—~ 


ours. 
Pork, broiled 7 - 34] Veal, broiled 
Salt pork, broiled . - 4) Veal, fried ° 
Pork, roasted . ‘ - 53) Heart, fried 
Salt beef, cold, boiled 4} Rice . 
Soft eggs * ‘ lto2 | dlilk, boiled 
Hard-boiled, or fried eggs 33| Bread . . . 
Venison, broiled . - 13 
Fruit and vegetables require from two to four hours, ac- 
cording to quality and mode of cooking. Potatoes roasted 
and baked, and raw cabbage, are digested in two hours 
and a half; but boiled cabbage with vinegar, four hours 
and a half. Here we see why some things disagree with 
the stomach when eaten; those which stay the longest are 
the most troublesome. Vegetables, in general, afford the 


least nutriment, and they are mostly passed on from the |; 


stomach, without being fully digested. This has been 
proved in several instances which have occurred of patients 
with openings leading out of their bowels just below the 
stomach; when they had eaten meat it could not be dis- 
tinguished as meat by the time it reashed the opening, 
but spinach, carrots, and other vegetables, were but little 
altered. M. Londe, the medical attendant, says: “In my 
patients, salads, prunes, apples, and spinach, always ap- 
peared at the end of an hour, while the animal food never 
reached in less than three hours. It seems as if the diges- 
tive canal, anxious to get rid of the vegetables, from which 
it could extract nothing, and always contracting to drive 
them away, took the opportunity which the accidental 
hole afforded of expelling them altogether, while it retained, 
by a sort of predilection or elective attraction, the animal 
matter which could repay the expense of its labour.” Soup 
is not wholesome or digestible unless eaten with a good 
portion of solid food; where childven are fed largely on 
soup, their health suffers in some way. In several work- 
houses and poor-law unions, the use of pea-soup has been 
discontinued, as it was found to render children liable to 
disease of the mesentery. Fish, in general, is easy of 
digestion, and is good for those to whom meat would be 
too stimulating. Bacon also may be eaten, as rashers, 
toasted in front of the fire, or broiled; but, as a rule, 
boiled salt meats are best avoided. Vel, pork, hot butter, 
and pastry, are more or less indigestibie, and, consequently, 
to be eaten with caution. The mischief of pie-crust cone 
sists in the fat with which it is prepared. Some persons 
make it with flour and water only, as a cover to the fruit; 
it is then harmless. The chief good of a pie is in the re- 
freshing qualities of the cooked fruit —Family Economist. 

Powe or Consisfexcy.—A young man, when about 
to be ordained as a Christian minister, stated that at one 
period of his life he had been nearly betrayed into the prin- 
ciple of infidelity : “ but,” he added, “there was one argu 
ment in favour of Christianity which I could never refute 
—the consistent conduct of my own mother!” 

FasniowanLe Women.—Read the biographies of our 
great and good men and women; not one of them had a 
fashionable mother. ‘They nearly all sprung from plain, 
strong-minded women, who had about as little to do with 
fashions as with the changing clouds. : 

Evury sorrow a Christian meets is a billow on this 
world’s troublesome ‘sea, which he must cross to bear him 
nearer home. ii 









































